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It is important to understand the motives of Soviet arms transfers 
to the Third World; they may not threaten USS. interests 
as much as the Reagan Administration believes. 


Soviet arms transfers to the Third World 


by Michael T. Klare 


HEN PENTAGON OFFICIALS catalogue the So- 

viet military threat to America’s global security inter- 
ests, they usually start with nuclear missiles or the massive 
armored formations in Eastern Europe. But they almost 
always conclude with Soviet arms transfers to the Third 
World. 

Noting that such exports are now running at the rate of 
many billions of dollars per year, Defense Secretary Caspar 
Weinberger has charged: “These sales form the basis for 
Soviet penetration of a number of Third World nations, pro- 
viding Moscow access to nations and regions where it pre- 
viously had little or no influence.”' Administration officials 
have elaborated on this theme, portraying arms sales as a 
critical factor in the global competition between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

This view has exerted a growing and significant impact 
on U.S, foreign and military policy. Claiming that large- 
scale transfers of modern Soviet weaponry to radical Third 
World regimes have imperiled the security of pro-Western 
nations, President Reagan in 1981 lifted the restraints on 
U.S. arms exports, imposed by President Carter in 1979. 
In announcing this action, then Undersecretary of State for 
Security Assistance James L. Buckley affirmed that the Ad- 
ministration viewed increased arms transfers as “an essential 
component of our total effort to restore effective deterrence 
to aggression.”? 

On this basis, Reagan approved $31.2 billion worth of 
arms transfers in fiscal 1982. This was more than twice the 
amount approved by Carter during his last year in office, 
and nearly double the previous U.S. record of $16 billion 
in fiscal 1975. Moreover, the Soviet arms buildup in such 
countries as Libya, Ethiopia, Syria, Cuba, Grenada and 
Nicaragua has been cited by the Reagan Administration as 
partial justification for an expanded U.S. military presence 
in the Mediterranean, the Persian Gulf and the Caribbean. 

But while most experts agree that Soviet arms transfers 
pose a growing threat to certain U.S. interests, there is con- 
siderable controversy over the degree of that threat and the 
best way to counter it. Thus many analysts believe that 
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Soviet arms transfers have ot proven to be a particularly 
effective instrument of Soviet policy. 

“What nation has been brought permanently into the 
Soviet orbit because it could buy Soviet MiGs?” former As- 
sistant Secretary of State Hodding Carter III asked in 1981. 
“Egypt? Peru? Iraq? Who? The landscape of several dozen 
nations is cluttered with Soviet military hardware, to no 
discernible lasting Soviet benefit.” Arguing that an inflated 
Soviet arms threat is often used to justify unsound or exces- 
sive U.S. transfers, Carter suggested that long-term U.S. 
security interests would be better served by negotiating 
multilateral restraints on conventional arms transfers.? 

Debate over the severity of the Soviet arms export “threat” 
has been exacerbated by debates over the relative standing 
of the two superpowers in the global arms marketplace. 
Depending on what dollar values are assigned to Soviet ex- 
ports and what items are tallied, statistics on the arms trade 
can and do show both the United States and the Soviet 
Union in first place. 

Thus a 1982 State Department study showed the Soviet 
Union leading in military sales to the Third World with 
1974-1981 sales of $59.2 billion, compared to $39.0 billion 
for the United States. But the Congressional Research Ser- 
vice, using somewhat different criteria, put the United States 
in the lead, with $68.3 billion in sales for 1974-1981, com- 
pared to $59 billion for the Soviets.* Such studies have been 
used by analysts to support competing views of the Soviet 
arms transfer threat. 

Differing perceptions of this “threat” can, in turn, lead 
to very different policy prescriptions. A more pessimistic 
assessment of the threat can result in higher levels of U.S. 
arms exports and an increased U.S. military presence in 
volatile areas. A more optimistic view would support lower 
levels of exports and possibly a smaller presence abroad. 
Given the destabilizing effect of military sales on regional 
arms rivalries, plus the risk that military “presence” can 
evolve into military involvement —as occurred in Grenada— 
these are very significant differences indeed. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, to look closely at Soviet arms transfers and 
to gauge their effectiveness. 


AccorpING TO THE Congressional Research Ser- 
vice, Soviet arms transfer agreements with Third World 
countries rose from an average of $5.4 billion in 1974-1976 
to $10.1 billion in 1979-1981, an increase of 87 percent. 
At the same time, the value of deliveries of Soviet arms rose 
by 184 percent from $2.8 billion annually in 1974-1976 
to $7.9 billion in 1979-1981. All told, the Soviets sold $59.2 
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Table 1. Soviet and U.S. arms transfer agreements with Third World nations, 1972-1981 


(current U.S. dollars in millions) 


Year Soviet Union United States 

Weapons Construction Total 

and Services 

1972 2,350 3,710 1,094 4,804 
1973 3,230 5,390 2,530 7,920 
1974 5,970 7,700 1,830 9,530 
1975 3,670 4,420 6,080 10,500 
1976 6,610 5,420 7,020 12,440 
1977 9,750 3,720 2,700 6,420 
1978 2,920 4,520 2,950 7,470 
1979 8,880 4,910 3,990 8,900 
1980 14,770 5,040 5,440 10,480 
1981 6,630 3,310 1,640 9,950 
1972-1981 64,870 48,140 35,274 83,414 


Source: U.S. Department of State, Conventional Arms Transfers in the Third World, 1972-1981 (Washington, D.C., 1982). 


billion worth of arms to Third World countries between 
1974 and 1981, and delivered $43.4 billion worth. (All 
figures are in current U.S. dollars; see Table 1.) 

Soviet military transfers generally contain larger quanti- 
ties of basic hardware —tanks, aircraft, artillery, missiles and 
so forth—than do U.S. transfers, which place greater em- 
phasis on training, construction, and other non-weapons 
items. Thus, if military services and construction work are 
excluded from the sales tally, Soviet military exports tend 
to exceed those of the United States. According to the State 
Department, total Soviet military sales to Third World 
countries for 1972-1981 amounted to $64.9 billion, while 
U.S. sales of weapons alone totalled only $48.1 billion. 

If, however, the monetary value of services and construc- 
tion work is added, the U.S. figure jumps to $83.4 billion.’ 
Moreover, because Soviet weaponry is generally less sophis- 
ticated than comparable U.S. equipment sold abroad, Soviet 
transfers are likely to incorporate larger quantities of hard- 
ware than are U.S. sales of the same dollar value. As a result, 
comparisons of transfers by item tend to show much larger 
Soviet tallies than the dollar comparisons alone would sug- 
gest (see Table 2). Yet this does not necessarily mean that 
larger Soviet deliveries provided that much more combat 
power. As the 1982 fighting in Lebanon demonstrated, U.S. 
equipment supplied to Israel significantly outperformed 
Soviet equipment supplied to Syria. 

Like the United States, the Soviet Union exports arms 
and military equipment to a large number of Third World 
countries. According to the U.S. Arms Control and Disarm- 
ament Agency, the Soviets transferred at least some arms 
to 42 Third World nations between 1975 and 1979, com- 
pared to 51 for the United States. The Agency’s figures on 
the monetary value of arms transfers for 1975-1979 show 
that the Soviet Union is the dominant supplier to Africa 
($9.9 billion in sales) and South Asia ($2.3 billion), while 
the United States is dominant in the Middle East ($13.7 
billion) and East Asia ($5.4 billion). The major West Euro- 


pean suppliers— France, West Germany, Britain and Italy— 
are dominant in Latin America ($2.2 billion). 

The figures also indicate that the Soviet Union, like the 
United States, is apt to concentrate its export activity in 
a number of key client nations, which together account for 
a very large proportion of total transfers. The top seven reci- 
pients of Soviet arms—Algeria, Cuba, Ethiopia, India, Iraq, 
Libya and Syria—together accounted for about 70 percent 
of all Soviet transfers in 1975-1979 (Table 3).® 

In general, Soviet sales to Third World countries incorpo- 
rate less sophisticated gear than comparable U.S. transfers. 
There is no Soviet counterpart, for instance, of the U.S. 
AWACS radar surveillance planes sold to Saudi Arabia. But 
in recent years Moscow has tended to supply more sophis- 
ticated hardware to its cash-paying customers. Thus Viet- 
nam and Cuba continue to get relatively older systems, 
while Libya, Iraq and Syria are receiving late-model MiGs, 
SAMs and tanks. 

Soviet exports of high-tech weaponry, like their U.S. equi- 
valents, are often accompanied by sales of technical military 
services —training, maintenance, and so forth. But while 
most U.S. military technicians employed abroad are civili- 
ans, Soviet advisors are almost always regular officers drawn 
from the Soviet and East European military establishments. 

According to the U.S. State Department, some 16,280 
Soviet and 1,925 East European military advisors and tech- 
nicians were present in Third World countries in 1981. The 
largest contingents — over 1,000 technicians each —were in 
Algeria, Afghanistan, Angola, Ethiopia, Iraq, Libya, South 
Yemen and Syria.’ These advisors normally perform the 
same functions as their civilian U.S. counterparts: assistance 
in the delivery, assembly and operation of military equip- 
ment; training in the operation and upkeep of such equip- 
ment; and advisory support for military headquarters and 
organizations. 

All of these figures indicate that the Soviet Union is pro- 
viding ever larger quantities of increasingly sophisticated 
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Table 2. Deliveries of major weapons to the 
Third World by the United States 
and the Soviet Union, 1974-1981 

Soviet Union 


Weapons type United States 


Tanks and self-propelled guns 6,256 10,230 
Artillery 5,906 14,375 
APC and armored cars 12,511 12,055 
Major surface combatants 84 40 
Minor surface combatants 117 168 
Submarines 14 15 
Supersonic combat aircraft 1,322 3,075 
Subsonic combat aircraft 659 420 
Other aircraft 1,268 470 
Helicopters 635 1,150 
Guided missile boats 0 74 
Surface-to-air missiles (SAMs) 7,445 20,010 


Source: Congressional Research Service, U.S. Library of Congress, Trends 
in Conventional Arms Transfers to the Third World by Major Supplier, 
1974-1981 (Washington, D.C., 1982). 


weaponry to a large and growing pool of Third World coun- 
tries. But they do not tell us why Moscow is doing so. It 
is customary to attribute this activity to a few basic motives, 
mostly having to do with the quest for political power. A 
closer look, however, suggests a wider range of motives, 
which we should identify for only then can we gauge the 
effectiveness of the Soviet arms export program. 


Six FACTORS appear to be significant in motivating 
Soviet arms exports to the Third World.® 

© Political presence. In many cases, Soviet ties with the 
Third World were first established through the initiation 
of arms arrangements — particularly in the 1950s and 1960s, 
when U.S.-sponsored collective security systems like SEATO 
(Southeast Asia Treaty Organization) and CENTO (Cen- 
tral Treaty Organization) effectively blocked Moscow’s ac- 
cess to Third World nations. 

As Roger Pajak of the Treasury Department’s national 
security staff has written, arms aid “has served as the pri- 
mary Soviet vehicle for establishing a presence in regions 
important to Western interests, often providing the USSR 
with political entrée.’? But if Moscow’s reliance on arms 
transfers to gain entree can be ascribed to political calcula- 
tion, it also reflects a lack of viable alternatives. “Moscow 
has comparatively little to offer in the way of trade, invest- 
ment, and the transfer of technology,” Andrew Pierre of the 
Council on Foreign Relations has noted, while arms can 
“be provided cheaply and abundantly.” 

© Superpower competition. The Soviet Union has fol- 
lowed Washington’s example by using arms transfers to 
establish military alliances with key Third World nations 
and to woo other countries away from its rival. When the 
West has refused to supply nationalistic Third World 
regimes with modern arms, Moscow has been quick to of- 
fer the desired hardware. 


But such competition is a two-way street. Just as Wash- 
ington has been forced to respond to Soviet military initia- 
tives by enhancing the defensive capabilities of pro-Western 
regimes, so has Moscow been forced to respond to U.S. ini- 
tiatives by strengthening the defense of pro-Soviet regimes. 
Indeed, a large share of Soviet arms transfers flows to na- 
tions such as Cuba, Vietnam and North Korea which are 
threatened by U.S.-backed regimes or by the United States 
itself. 

© Sino-Soviet competition. Some Soviet arms-export 
programs have been motivated by competition with the East 
—specifically with China. Since the 1960 Sino-Soviet split 
Peking has vied with Moscow for the loyalty of national 
liberation movements and radical Third World regimes, and 
arms transfers have played a key role in the contest. This 
competition has been particularly intense in sub-Saharan 
Africa and Southeast Asia, where both China and the Soviet 
Union have long provided arms to liberation organizations 
and to the anti-Western regimes they have spawned. 
© Acquisition of basing facilities. As Moscow’s activities 
and commitments in the Third World have expanded, Soviet 
leaders have sought to establish military basing facilities 
in strategic areas. Lacking the long-standing basing rights 
enjoyed by the United States at such locales as Cuba’s Guan- 
tanamo Bay, the Panama Canal Zone and Subic Bay in the 
Philippines, Moscow has often used arms transfers as “pay- 
ment” for access to the military facilities of its clients. 

Such access was a major motive for the large-scale Soviet 
transfers to Egypt and Somalia, both of which granted 
Moscow access to their port facilities. And it continues to 
motivate Soviet transfers to Libya and South Yemen, both 
of which have been used as staging areas for Soviet trans- 
port and reconnaissance aircraft. 

© Political insurance. Although Western analysts tend to 


Table 3. Major Third World recipients of Soviet arms, 
1975-1979 (current U.S. dollars in millions) 


Percent of 
total Soviet 


Value of transfers to the 
Country: transfers Third World 
Libya 5,000 18.1 
Iraq 4,900 17.7 
Syria 3,600 13.0 
India 1,800 6.5 
Algeria 1,500 5.4 
Ethiopia 1,500 5.4 
Vietnam 1,300 4.7 
Cuba 875 3.2 
Iran 650 2.3 
Peru 650 2.3 
Other Third World nations 5,925 21.4 
Total, all Third 
World nations 27,700 100 


Source: U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, World Military 
Expenditures and Arms Transfers, 1970-1979 (Washington, D.C., 1982). 
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view Soviet arms programs in the Third World as a consis- 
tent gain for Soviet policies, the leadership in Moscow 
knows better. Such programs have often soured, as in the 
case of Egypt and Somalia; or they have been used for ad- 
venturistic purposes, as in the 1980 Iraqi invasion of Iran. 
Excursions of this kind not only undermine basic Soviet 
objectives but risk Soviet involvement in unwanted regional 
conflicts. Given this record, Moscow—no less than Wash- 
ington — has often felt compelled to expand an arms-supply 
relationship it would have preferred to restrain in order to 
maintain some leverage over client behavior. This appears 
to be especially true of Syria, which continues to receive 
quantities of Soviet arms despite considerable Soviet dis- 
satisfaction with Syrian involvement in Lebanon. 

© Source of hard currency. Soviet leaders are not un- 
mindful of the economic benefits of arms sales. Indeed, 
since 1970 they have placed increasing emphasis on cash 
transactions while cutting back on grant aid programs. This 
shift evidently reflects Moscow’s concern over its growing 
trade imbalance with the Third World (partly caused by 
large-scale Soviet purchases of grain and other foodstuffs), 
and its need for hard currency with which to purchase West- 
ern technology. According to the CIA, by 1979 arms trans- 
fers offset large annual deficits in Soviet nonmilitary trade 
with Third World states and significantly supplemented 
Moscow’s hard currency earnings.!! 

These six factors appear to be the principal motives 
underlying Soviet arms transfers in the Third World. While 
any one or two may prevail in a given case, it is the cluster- 
ing of motives—each reinforcing the other—that drives the 
Soviet export program. So long as this clustering persists, 
we can expect relatively high levels of Soviet arms trans- 
fers to the Third World. 

Yet it does not necessarily follow that there will be a 
steadily expanding market for Soviet arms. No matter how 
much Moscow may want to increase its sales, it will not 
be successful if present clients refuse to increase their level 
of spending and new customers cannot be found. 

While Moscow was highly successful in boosting arms 
exports in the late 1970s, there are some signs that this drive 
has run out of steam because of slackened demand. Soviet 
arms transfers to the Third World dropped from $14 billion 
in 1980 to $6 billion in 1981, its lowest level in years.'2 The 
reasons are threefold: One is that a number of Moscow’s 
major clients, including Libya and Algeria, made substan- 
tial purchases of high-tech gear in the late 1970s and are 
now refraining from further orders until this new equip- 
ment is absorbed. Another is that several other clients, 
among them Iraq and India, have demonstrated a strong 
desire to diversify their arms imports in order to reduce their 
reliance on any one supplier. And finally, the Soviets have 
not succeeded in attracting any new customers since the 
invasion of Afghanistan; and the poor performance of its 
equipment in the 1982 Lebanon conflict is likely further 
to discourage potential buyers. 


Soviet LEADERS, in sum, are motivated by a wide 


range of political, military and economic considerations 
when approving arms transfers to the Third World. Like 
their U.S. counterparts, moreover, they presumably believe 
that such transfers are useful in achieving stated policy 
objectives. This does not mean, however, that Soviet arms 
transfers actually deliver all of the benefits ascribed to them. 
In fact, Moscow has discovered that such exports can be 
an extremely unreliable instrument of policy, often pro- 
ducing results that are wholly inconsistent with fundamen- 
tal Soviet objectives. Indeed, the balance sheet on Soviet 
arms transfers carries significant losses as well as gains. 

In terms of gaining political access, there is no question 
that the Soviet arms transfer program has been highly suc- 
cessful. The Soviet Union now supplies arms to about 40 
Third World nations, many of which cooperate with Mos- 
cow in other spheres. Arms transfers have also provided 
other benefits; some Third World clients allow the Soviets 
to station reconnaissance and transport aircraft on their ter- 
ritory, and some have become active political partners. And, 
as we have seen, arms sales have become a major source 
of hard currency. 

These are respectable gains, and explain the continuing 
Soviet involvement in military exports. But however impres- 
sive, they cannot obscure one fundamental reality: Soviet 
arms transfers to the Third World have not resulted in /ast- 
ing political influence —that is, in an abiding capacity to 
alter or affect political-military decision-making by the 
leaders of recipient nations. Indeed, the record shows that 
the Soviets have been repeatedly frustrated in their attempts 
to use arms transfers to gain influence abroad, as their ex- 
perience in Egypt and Iraq clearly demonstrates. 

President Gamal Abdel Nasser was the first Third World 
leader to request Soviet military assistance, and for 20 years 
Egypt was the leading Third World recipient of Soviet arms. 
At the peak of Soviet influence in Egypt, from 1967 to 1971, 
Moscow had some 20,000 military advisors in that coun- 
try and enjoyed nearly unlimited access to the naval facili- 
ties of Alexandria. But Moscow declined to supply Egypt 
with its most advanced offensive arms and counselled re- 
straint in the struggle with Israel. Cairo, for its part, per- 
sistently objected to the inadequate quality of Soviet deli- 
veries and complained of the “arrogant” behavior of Soviet 
military advisors, 

These strains grew more intense after Nasser was re- 
placed by Anwar el-Sadat, and in July 1972 Sadat cancelled 
Soviet port privileges and expelled most of the advisors. 
Fresh Soviet equipment was requested (and paid for in cash) 
during the October 1973 war with Israel, but Moscow never 
regained its privileged position in Egypt. Finally, in 1974, 
Sadat expelled the remaining Soviet advisors and repudiated 
Egypt’s $5 billion arms debt. For Moscow, the public loss 
of its oldest and most important client in the Middle East 
represented a humiliating foreign policy defeat. Other Arab 
nations have since become major Soviet clients, but none 
has come close to Egypt in terms of political or strategic 
significance. 

Meanwhile, Iraq remains a major Mideast recipient of 
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Soviet arms. Yet here, too, there are considerable strains in 
the relationship and evidence of a determined Iraqi effort 
to reduce this military dependency. Between 1970 and 1979 
Iraq received some $4.9 billion worth of Soviet arms, more 
than any other Third World nation except Libya. This 
largesse has not, however, deterred President Saddam Hus- 
sein from seeking arms in the West (a $1.6 billion agree- 
ment for 60 Mirage F-ls was concluded with France in 
1977), nor from opposing Moscow on other key issues. 
Thus, Iraq was notably forthright in its condemnation of 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. 

More significantly, Soviet arms aid has not given Mos- 
cow any measure of political influence in Baghdad, as 
reflected in Hussein’s 1980 decision, against Soviet wishes, 
to invade Iran. Moscow’s obvious discontent over the inva- 
sion has further strained relations with Iraq, leading many 
analysts to predict an open break once the Iran-Iraq con- 
flict is settled. 

These two cases are fairly representative of the Soviet 
experience in using arms as instruments of influence and 
entree in the Third World. Admittedly, there are some 
brighter spots— Cuba, Vietnam and South Yemen remain 
close allies—but there are also other failures—Sudan, 
Guinea, Somalia and Indonesia among them. 

There are also many problem areas. Algeria, for instance, 
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appears determined to improve its ties with the West, and 
both Angola and Mozambique have resisted a formal mili- 
tary relationship with the Soviet Union involving bases and 
the like. Syria, the number three recipient of Soviet arms 
after Libya and Iraq, has repeatedly clashed with Moscow 
on fundamental issues— for example, over the 1976 Syrian 
occupation of Lebanon, which triggered a temporary sus- 
pension in Soviet arms deliveries. Even today, Syria appears 
determined to maintain its distance from Moscow despite 
a continuing need for Soviet arms.!3 


Tuis BRIEF OVERVIEW of Soviet arms programs in 
the Third World suggests that the record is strewn with 
more failures than successes.'4 Nor is there any indication 
that the Soviet arms effort will be any more successful in 
the future. For the degree of Soviet (or, for that matter, U.S.) 
influence over a client tends to diminish as the sophisti- 
cation and quantities of the arms provided to that client 
increase. As Barry Blechman, Janne Nolan and Alan Platt 
have observed: “The arms suppliers themselves undermine 
their ability to dominate certain Third World conflicts by 
this very effort to secure political advantage by the trans- 
fer of increasingly sophisticated arms.”'5 Thus it was the 
big Soviet buildup in Egypt following the 1967 war with 
Israel that enabled Cairo to launch the 1973 war, which 
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ended with Moscow’s virtual exclusion from the Mideast 
peace process. And it was Soviet generosity in Iraq that 
helped induce President Saddam Hussein to invade Iran. 

No doubt it is for this very reason that the Soviets hedge 
their bets by supplying less capable equipment than their 
clients want. Usually, the aircraft and tanks supplied to 
Third World states embody less advanced avionics and fire- 
control systems than those delivered to Soviet and Warsaw 
Pact forces, and in some cases they withhold certain types 
of equipment altogether. Thus, the Syrians have often com- 
plained that the weapons they receive from Moscow are 
no match for those supplied to Israel by the United States. 

These charges are generally borne out by an examina- 
tion of the arms in question. As Cynthia Roberts of Colum- 
bia University puts it: “No Soviet aircraft in the region meets 
the high performance standards of the U.S.-supplied F-15 
or F-16, much less their complement of air-to-air missiles. 
. .. and even more striking, is the complete absence of real- 
time early-warning or electronic warfare aircraft” compara- 
ble to the U.S. E-2C and AWACS sold to Israel, Egypt and 
Saudi Arabia.'® 

Such practices have not, however, enabled the Soviet 
Union to escape the dilemmas posed by its massive arms 
transfer programs. On the one hand, Soviet leaders evident- 
ly feel compelled to maintain costly programs of dubious 
benefit rather than face the complete loss of a hard-won 
client relationship. On the other, they fear that continued 
support for unpredictable and uncontrollable recipients 
could result in direct Soviet involvement in risky military 
ventures abroad. 

As Roger Pajak suggests, recent Mideast events have 
taught Moscow that “a special relationship with arms reci- 
pients can lead to risks of unwarranted military involvement 
and possible military confrontation with the United States.”!” 
This appears particularly true in Syria, where Soviet efforts 
to placate President Assad’s desire for sophisticated air- 
defense missiles have placed Soviet military personnel in 
dangerous proximity to Israel and the U.S. naval task force 
off the coast of Lebanon. 

This is a sobering assessment, one which must give Soviet 
leaders pause when confronted with major requests from 
unpredictable clients. So long as Moscow feels compelled 
to compete with Washington for influence and presence in 
the Third World, we can expect a continuing Soviet effort 
to boost its military transfers to strategically-placed clients. 
But given the problematic outcome of Soviet military ex- 
ports, we can also conclude that Soviet leaders have a real 
interest in curbing these exports. 

Indeed, analyses of the U.S.-Soviet Conventional Arms 
Transfers talks of 1977-1978 indicate that Moscow was 
prepared to make significant concessions in return for U.S. 
restraint in areas which had the greatest potential for a 
superpower confrontation, especially the Middle East. Ac- 
cording to the chief U.S. negotiator, Leslie Gelb, the Soviets 
were motivated to reach such agreements because “they have 
not always achieved what they hoped for politically through 
arms transfers and [because] their arms have been used in 


ways that were not intended.”!® Unfortunately, the interna- 
tional climate did not permit continuation of the negotia- 
tions beyond the preliminary stage. But they did last long 
enough to demonstrate that Moscow was sufficiently dis- 
satisfied with the results of its arms transfers program to 
consider a new set of arms control agreements with the 
United States. Nothing has occurred since to contravene 
this assessment, and we can assume that the Soviets would 
again consider such proposals if broached in a responsible 
manner. O 
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HE INCREASE, in recent years, in Soviet arms trans- 
fers to the Third World has been used by the Reagan 
Administration to justify a corresponding increase in U.S. 
transfers, as Michael Klare points out. He also shows that 
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